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brought into this country as the friendly assistants of natives.... While the
dispute lasted as to who should maintain them they have been left a prey to
melancholy and distress. The dispute, you know, has been between the
husband of the ships and the Directors of the East India Company.84
This particular dispute, which left the lascars so completely destitute,
was presumably short-lived, but their position remained deplorable,
though it was not till 1814 that their miseries attracted public attention.
It was only then that Wilberforce, with all his interest in distressed
blacks and in openings for missionary effort, became conscious of the
existence of the lascars in London, though he says, 'there had been
much private enquiry and long and numerous discussions before I was
apprised of it'.85 From about 1812 there seem to have been attempts to
convert the lascars to Christianity, and to teach them English. The
missionary attitude towards them was that they were utterly depraved.
They are practically and abominably wicked. They are a prey to each other
and to the rapacious poor, as well as the most abandoned of our fellow-
countrywomen. They have none or scarcely any who will associate with them
but prostitutes and no house that will receive them except the public-house
and the apartments of the abandoned. They are strangers in a strange land
and demand our hospitality.86
In 1814 and previously the number coming annually to England was
about 2,500 and it was expected that for the future the total would be
doubled. In 1810 it was estimated that about 130 died yearly.87 The
East India Company quartered them in barracks in the Ratcliffe High-
way paying, in 1814, ten shillings a week for their board and lodging to
a contractor.85 In 1814 an Act was passed compelling the Company to
provide food, clothing and other necessary accommodation for Asiatic
sailors88 and a Parliamentary Committee was appointed to consider the
Act and report what further regulations were necessary. The Committee
made a surprise visit to the barracks where the lascars were housed.
They reported that at certain times of the year these received from r,ooo
to 1,100 men, which, meant great overcrowding. But even when not
overcrowded they were very dirty, there was no bedding or fixmiture,
no fireplaces, and the men had only a blanket apiece. There was no
accommodation for the sick On the other hand, it was said that if beds
were provided, the lascars sold them, and that there were stoves in